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A Message From Your Editor 

Beguiling with this issue/ the lUinois English SmIWih will be 
< = published bi-monthly instead of monthly throughout the school 
^^l^yaar. There wiU be three regular issues ( Fall, Mid-Winter and 
^ ""'S^m^andTa^^cjiriafSsp issu^evoted^to tlirbtest^IlHnois^ 

poetry and prosa as chosen by an lATE panel of judges. 
- , Every effort will be made to include in each issue something of 

-iritarest and practical value to teachers of tha janfuage^ 
; ■ ^ eve^ level — etoerita^ secoiidary, arid colligarThe ^ditof will 
" " , ^ : seek a balance itrthe choice of manusc^ipb so l^hat a .variety 

; w^pbintf ban be represented. For instances Bi<//^f*» rekders will^ 
SS^^ha^^^ati^ opppftuni^j:tp7:leani^ Success ful ^nite^dua^he^one . 
: V ; described in^ this issu© by exparienced high sc^^ 
; erine Hudson r they .can receive advice from such EngU 
,1 . tibn: experti as professor John . Heisslar; ^ho^ hera speaks aa- a 
: university freihrnaii rhetoric director ; or th^ can hear from su^ 
V leading academicians as Hans 

' book author, who contributedjorie ' of : last year's most valued 
:v : articles, and Professor; Lariy Panielson, fdklp two- 
. part essay beginning in this issue should provide invaluable en- 
r richment suggestions for English teachers. = , 

• ■ lAfiE ; members , are urged to; submit manuscripts for^^sidera- 
■ ' tibiS Classroom teacheriv add^o thre Viluerof^t^^^^ 

Bulletin by sending in for consideration descnptions of woricalDle 
units or lessons, ■ anriotated reading llstsV reports on innovative 
methods and the like. Manuscripts shoqld be. kept shprt ( four- 
eight pages of typewritten cQpy) and submitted in duplicate. Ac- 
!'captance for publication will be cbntingent upon the judgment of 
a board of readers. \ ^ ' . _ 

" Some of the most exciting teaching gping on in this country 
can be found m Illinois schools. It is the hope of your editor that 
^ ^ Bulletin cm be made to reflect this; exeejlance. With your help, 

^ it can be done. ' _ ^ - ^ 

. , \ Dorothy M^TTiiEWS 

Editor : . . ' '-^^^^^c^^^r^,^^'^'^ 
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English Classroom 

i^^^^^-'^i^' W'^^ I, /r Xarry Danie'lson " _ ' . 

r^~"Y AT Urban a-Ghampaign . I 

w' Si i : ^ When I was a^raduate student at the Indiana' University Folk- ^ 
^ ' ; /i?^ Institute, summer trips back to my childhood hon^ in, central - - - 
'^;^^J^i-^;_M^^ J^!qc[-ftf - field inVesttgation of -nrnl^v^ 

^Vh'^'{A^'}:'-^^^^^ in-|toily-and community. In the course of one of those 
' , - 7 - r vacation field tnpif I spent.an evening gossiping with an uncle who' ^ " 
was keepmg me informed>bout the fortunes of my former high 
schopLcIas^mates. I asked him about one girl in particular His ^ 
f aeeXobared arid he wonBered if I hadn't heard about tre^fri^hten-^ " 
^"^i-^r:^ "?f:?^P^^'^P?^ .^he^had recently endured. She forked as a county. ^1 
; v^^r^ iri^a - sparsely settled rural : area. The jdb iricluded 

' ,.-r".'^; A late meeting, she began her trip home, back- ! 

/ ; / J^oiated farmhousa that she had recentl^^ sKe. 4 

i ; ; • tp^ K?^ ftl^Pwjn^l^^^ mafter^ until 

^ / - ^ ^fte.^turhe^ apiiri; thit .tinie-dht^ infrequently tripled road. : 
; : ■ JPhe truck behind her^ follo^^ and begtoi to tailgate the car. / ! . 
^ -rV^P ^ Somewhat-anxioiar^^ her speed . In pI^rto^ 

: ' ; Ips^ the ominoup true quiqjcened hif pac^ as 

r . - V ; well, ^nd- she paniekf^ farrnhodse' came i^o view: ^ 

■ > jumped out tp^ run; for safety; Too late. The^ trucker leaped f^^ ^ 

; : V ; the cab, chased her, land caught her the wrist before shrcduia - : 
V ^ reacb the house. "Lady,^^ he shouted. "Ther:^s a man in your back ^ ' 
seat I" Confu^d and frightened, she turned to see the trucker ^11 ^ ' 
: : - : a man from the back jfedibf; her c^^^ he Held'a knifeJ . ; 

M : ■ / 5 i^PSet by t^^ 

■ a ' : of mine in high pchopl iand: I Was: soriy to^ hear -of; her harrowi 

eKperiencew .At the -same time, feSrs aboui my wlfe*s security^in 
night-tiine driving iiw of ;these precipitated anki-- 

- ' etips, however, r foljnd the story to be thrilling, a suspense ful nar- • 

? : ^ rative that frightened me^ and: Vultlmately prbvided a satisfying ; ; 

/ i - ^^P^ of awful daLngeir;&caped ari^ A few days - 

. I i ■ another uncle told the same sjpry at a farhily Veunion; Again :C\ 

X : ^ *¥''i^^*lpe receiv^^ 
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i8|Sl|y^^ftii^^y f^tum tolleagiie ^lli^ my ^ 

attilhtiott^to a series ;o£ contemporary legends about seem- 4; 

ingly threatened by menaciijg truc^r^ who follow them home iA^T^ij 
gj| ■ order* to save their lives frc& hicldw assailants. ^^O such naf ra^ v 
B^ t , tive, collected in Kokomo,Jhdiaha, in . 19^ ^ in-r 

T There was a woman who, \^hxle on her-way home from ahoppingj noticeij 
^ a truck had been following; some time. After f imzml turns the 

- truck was still right on her taiViand was blinking its lights off and on. .The 

woman began to get panicky when she turned down a country road to her 
.I f home. Suddenly, the t^ick started to pass her and then forced her off the 
^^g^^- road into a ditch. The truck yd river jumped ^out of his truck, rushed to ^hc 
^^teu^car<-with--as^weapon^hi^hjs^hand,-"opeiied^thc^ba 

man who was flailing. a knif 4* : ; " . \ - 

^ I realized at last ^that J(^^had witae^^ other 
V narrations of this lagerid, laballed by folklorists as "The Assailant 
in the Back Seat." My uhclas ware not consciously prevaricating. 
-Th ey were j^sinf on infbnnation they had somehow raceiyed as 
the description of an actual event that wa^i ti^f interaat to their 
V audience . and that wa s„ ^L jtisf yiiig ^to thair H5tane^s^ai a suspense : 



"^toiy T:6f athar with ottSPfamily members T h^^^ 'experlericed the ; 

legend told as> frighten irig exparienca riarrktiy a and^ at the time^ 
; had baan angrossay and intrigued by tha tale as a nattiral com- 
^ muiilty member rather than as an acadamic f plklorist. ' - ^ f 

This con t^mporaiy legand is an excellent axampla of one of the 
liveliest form^ of folklore active today,, and it wall illustrates the 
: primaiy/ characteriitics of folk litarature aa defined - by tha f oik- . 
lorist/ Although folklorists still play. definUion gMies in distih- 
" gilishing their subject of study from fbrmalliterature and cultural 
Mthropology BOid although^ enquiries into; the problams of radical 
^efiniHon^appear^i^quejitlyHn^rofession^ 
gmerally agree that folklore ca!n be cHatacteriied, as oral, tradi- 
tional, and collective. It is oral in that it is distribufad an4 trans- 
mitted primarily through orar face-tOf face cbmmunicat ion or by 
means of ciistoiipary example in face^to- face situa^^ It is tra- 
ditional 'in that folklore ? matarialg have) existed and continue to 
exist in different versions with a' shared structure and content foi' 
<a period of time ovar a^ geographic area,: (How long the time 
period aijd how large the geographic area must be is a matter of 
present coiitroversy. ) And it Js coUectiye in that it is shared in : 
social -groups; no matter-. hoW lafga^ or small. The story of; the 
assailant in the back seat/ of fcourse, exhibits these three basic 
characteristics qijite obviously. * ^ / 

FoIkloristSi then, study traditional axpressive behavior of many 




^■^r^^ihy kinds. All would include narrative forms, for example, folktales, 
. -^i- r 'fe: * ni3^hs, legends, and traditional ballads. Many study folkl belief 
and custom. Traditional signs and omens, family and ethnic holi- 
J; r day observances, and folk medical praoiices; among other belief 

^^7' . and custom traditions^ have been scrutinized and interpreted in 



numerous sdiolarly publicati6ns. Some f olklorists . enlarga . the 
boundaries of the sub j^ect matter to include traditionak material^ ; " 
culture — folk arts, crafts/ architecture, and f Dodways^ the In- 
diana University Folklore Institute archives/ located in. sputhariT^ : 
Indiana,, are packed with student descriptions and analyses bf tra-v;y 
ditionaHqmltmaking,-^/^sorghum^prepax^tionr^hd^timb"er^^ 
construction. Regardless of the boundaries drawniv ho weyar;.^^^^^ : ; 
cri t^ria o 1 oi;^k f acej^to- f ac^^^ 

exai^iple, tradition, :^nd fcollecti vity remain imgortant. Today /folk- y '." 
lore courses are taught in many colleges and universittes^vaJid 
graduate degrea/^rograms in folklore ar^ in a number of 

schppls.^ >Tha ; diidpline is ; no longer considared . tha illegitiniata 
^h ild jolli terature^sn 



High ■ scKooI jtuTricu^ hava sometJmas 7 included attehtion^ t^^ ^ 
j fqlklora in an^ichriient courses. In racanf yaari it attracts mpra 
and more interest in secohdary school classroomSj, used tp supple- 
mant mora orthat|^x materials iri histb^^ the sgcial sciancei, and 
1 i taratura. Of ten , o f couriej the pfi m_apt4ata ^ the oral 1 ore ^ col- 
laeted in cpmttiunication-situations or cAtured in tha print of pub-^ 
jiishad coUai^tioni and intarpretaljans, is ho^ quaint or picturesque..; 
Ifr can be^aisturbing, grim^. ug^^ and plirifuk We^are all famiiiar 
with ethnic Jokes^ that hurt bl boQy stories|>.tbat ■ off and our : 
sensibilities.: The elevation and . sanatificatiori frif drug heroes, 
^scapagoatln^DfT^PoIiih^Amaric^^ 

lic/dascription- of private sexual acts are topics that appaar 



■!■/. 



frequently in cbntempdrary - youth culture oral tradition. Xhe 
- teachei?finay want t© aVoid them in the classroom, and probably 
; should do so if the materials proyida serious problems in con-/ 
taxting and objective evaluation, :Jn soma situationSj however, 
even these folkloric matarials can p^vide the bases for rewarding 
/discussions of Vpntampor^ry probfe^s and popular attifudes - 
/ toward them? Regardless of oiir personal valu^ responses to im- 
; porfant folkloric phenomena today, wa must recognige that tradi- . 
t tiohal bah^vlor flourishes; that foIW as cultumi /matter has not 
^ withered 'away 1n\ front of tha television screen, fnd that it is not 
relegated to axotjc tribal grpups and rnouptain hollar communi ties, 
j^s students and teachers , we all sharf In its t^nsmissibn, and as ; 

" -ft^^; .J ^.r^'r 



■" "' -^ -English teachers we "can find 'in it rich opportunities for supple- 
" ''>>nienting more standard classroom materials, tliat are difficult to 

enliven, ' ; ^ 1 _ . , , . , 

_ : ; ; TraditionaJWerbal,art.is;hbt belletfciB^ 

communication and does not allow its; active participants the lux- 
• ury of the careful re-reading and introspective perusal^. we take 

advantage of in the study o £ cultivated Hterature; Folk art is re- 
^ ficxive, effecting immediate audit^nce response, rather than rC- 
' flectiv4 calling on te^^^^^^ to consider and re consider in the 

■ . quiet of thought f'ul study A To some critics it appears banal, obvi- 
^"""^oSr^tHd'^lBTou^^^^ 

retrospect and analyze the taxt and its context, a complexity and 
; A^K^^ybtlety ^amerge that damand ai much attentijfc^aa^an. EUlabathan 
:> = • n.^Qrihet or a pMlknar short;stpr^^ - ; ".- 7r!:':\ \ " : ; - : ; & 

,v f \ f th'a liteiktuVa' class, f dlkldrt material^ can, ba used m many 

WW^: TK^^ iHustrate the inde^^dness of 

- V i / cartam cr&^^ tuition; and fere, for ax- ; 

"'7? • Hawthorr#A^^ ^.^^ j^^^^-^^^^^^j^^ 

"Jyrgatidn of^^ & in literatura already .akists iarid continues tp: 
gtQW^-~m^^r use: Qf folldora in the literature class iS; the am- 
' ■ plojmerit^b a saductiva iiitroduction ito Htemy 

o iorms ind Strubtures initially may ba pniriterasting to soma 

- sacondary school studerits/ ; .1 ■ " . 
A- ■ Literature'taktbboks commonly initiate the reader into the.mys- 

terlea of poetry with a ffiw obligatory Scots^EhgUsh ballads hke 
^ ■ 'Barbara AlW' and "Edward/^ One wdndars how dft^ri thayare; 
- •^ summ aril y dismis sed in order tO: get on to the "serioUs'^ poatry, : 
^ ^ Some time davotedtMha stu 



struqjtion^and its : affective ■poWerl.rrtay, provide a, li^ ^mtroduc- . 
tion to the study of cultivated- English-languafe poetfy. Using one 
ballad with a number\of Versions,' onfe can discuss differences ». 
content from version to versi|fcThis; exercise becomes efpecially 
interesting when Scots-Engliq^d American variants , are con- 
trasted The basic narrative sTO'ture of sororal jealousy and 
murder in "Tbe Two Sisters,"' for example, is shared by both 
old -British and more recent American versions.; However, murder , 
motivation, the final drowning, and the superhatural revelation of ^ 
the murderer's identit^e dealt with differently in the. key British 
ind American versions; Similarly, "The Wife of Ushtfr's VMl,' 
in which a grieving mother is visited by her dead sons, exhibits 
diverse treatments of the supernatural and^^/its conception frony 
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fMS^S^ even though the basic ^laitatiW- conte^^^ 

/ shared by the different texts. After discussing similar and dissimi- 
4^r content, one^carx^-moye on to investigate shared and disparate 
^structural elements, e,g^, rhyme scheme, rhythmic patterns, repati- - 
tion, and mfrain, as well as the literary topics of theme, common- 
place and^clidie^^and imagery. In "The Two Sisters" the matter- / 
^ pMact grotesquerie of a speaking harp constructed from the 

coi^oreal remains of; the victim is a striking tradition^ 
with possibilities for a full discussion of the potency of imaire and 
; ; its mterpretaMon, \, ^\ 

Scots-English ballads are available in various forms;, in ti^diiional j 
^5llJ^^°^^^"S^'^^tJ^Mf P^rfornmnc^^^^ - 
ditions.^ It . is as important to hear the ballad as to; read it, ' a 
^ " - ^ - cpmmonplaca^^ by tieachers^^f poetry, and^ even 

■ more applicable to the study of an oral tradition. Recordings cin : , 

■5^' ■ - . used not ctfily for their eKperientiar valiieSj however. Dlff^ - 

questions of ae5thet;icsrand'&^ The discussion ^ ^ 

of audiaice crite^ used In judging performanca as succfessful or' 
HJ^fu^^essf ul easily ;leadr tp:probIeniS ;iri. e^^^ similar cri- ^ - 

tana for texts. What is a ''good'' poem Md what is *'^d" poeni? 
Scots=EnglisH and American ballad ^versions, forthright and ac- 
ce^ible in content, structure, *arid. style, ba fit texts with 

which to dntroduca these difficult questions. . " V - 

Finally, actual ballad composition in the classroom might be 
attempted. Students could drw on contem^rary events, local or 
axtra-lpcal, for plot material, and create their own ballads usin g : , 
traditioifal ballad struetura, style, and conventibn^ One of ^y 
graduate, students^ who incorporated a folklore unit into his stu- - 
dent te^chmg assignment, found this project to be very successful 
in the junior high classroom. The experience of poetry creation 
that d«nands disciplined structure and stylistic requirements can'' 
serve students as an illuminating introduction to th6 rigors of both 
writing and understanding poetiy. Studeht free. verse m^ be ex-; 
pressiye, but it^rovides little first-hand experience with the' for- 
mar requirements of most poetic expressioii The IfaditiSnal 
English-Ian^kge ballad construction Illustrates these requirements-it^ 
quite directly> : . ^ ■ 

■^e study of structure, a^la, and levels of meaning in llteraiy 
prose^an be as easily introduced with folk literature as with the 
standard textbook/short stoiy examples. Folktale and legend nm- 
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\^ - = terials are attractive to many students because the narratiTes seem 
U,:j^V'Vf some what eccentric. Folk literature often touches on the curious , 
^^VpfiJ^Vand bizarre, types of subject niattcr that captivate many private 
^Aif^^Jminds. Traditional tales and legends apfiear iri many contexts — 
:S^rt§^vthey can be found in scholaHy^ folktale coHectioris,^** childr^*s 
i^J:'^- books, films and film stiiips, on record, and ift literary reworkings,^' 
One traditional tale plot might be used m the core narrative to bp^^ 
studied and its different versions located in, a yariety of 
Folk variants from different cultural sources could prpyidie the 
;^|^^basis^for_cIass„.di5CUSsions^of^narratiyeJ^stm 

■ ■ " |ment, point of view, and theme. The use of stereotypes in folk 

narrative, absence of subtle character interpretation, and emphasis 
V OHi actfvity and behavior "leather flian on character developmoit ; 

contrast dramatieall/ with the cultivated short story forml^ 
i;y:^■^ in m^t teDctbooks, Sudt a study of structure and^atyle-ln folk: 
U ; \ iitemture pointedly iUusfrates the Reflexive, responses called upon 

by traditional oral ^narrative in conts^st withl^e reflective re- ^ 
rJ3~~rgpg^gf:"§xpe 

narrative in 'the mass media — in comic" strips, comic bookSj tele-: 
.-vision and radio draftia, and pulp fiatipn — would further drama^ 
- ' : : tize the differences ^ in anticipated ;apsthetic responie ■■■ mnong di--;-; 
verse categories of fictioni belletristic^ popular^ and folk. . - 
If the survey of versions of the same tale type Tanges. beyond ; 
- . folk .liter a tij re. into a wide variety of mediaj for example, print, 
= ^ iUuKrated prifit, recording, and film, additional questions of 

■ medium/me$sage relationihip cah be raised. "How , does the film , 
version of a rtarrative ; differ from ^ pri^ "book'* version and 

.1—. th^stqiy* shared in^a small-group's ^face-to Ace^communicationZ^ 

How do these three kinds of media affeqt the^ way the same stoiy 
: - Is told and the audience's- response to the narrative ?*It is a truism . 
. .that contemporary youth culture is one informed by and ^sensitive 
to electronic sight and sound media. Itr would be: worthwhile I. 
think, to pursue iji th|^cIassroom questions about the significance 

'. of different types of narrative media communication and effects 
of the communication mode on form, style, and content. Using 
traditional narrative as the basic. subject matter in such^an^ 
gation allows' the t^jher to locate a wide variety of media ver^ 
sions of the same narrative, as well as mitiatts the discussion ot 
a rather complicated topic with a comparatively straightfonvarS 
narrative form. y 

. . . ^^-^:^-Th^-relatiDn of an artistic creation to the culture in which it is 
popular is another interesting question that appears in the sp^y . 
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teSS^t^^^ ;we exarnine a t^itlbnal tale^as it^exlsfe in ' : 

different cultural contexts, culture-iiterature relationships 'are 
suggested. In many Japanese versions oLGincterelli, for example, ^ 
thej|i^eroine-s attractiveness is to be found in her gentility ahd re- "7 
fi^d ^<^sthetic tastes rather than in her physical appearance. In 
^:r::^^[7.P:;^^':r^-^^ thcfcritical 'test of her a.tithenticity as> heroine is a test of 
V "f^ "iff^^tic sensibility — she must compose a poem on the ^sppf about- 
^W^'^^^^W^^^^''^^^^ -^^ a plate^^f salt/ Her* step sister fails the requrit 
r-wi- ' i\ Cinderella cha'racter triumphs with a sponta- 

: mgful to their aadiehccs, why, we pight. ask, .does the Identifica- 
tion test in 'the Japaneseversion differ from .^th at- found in many 
western versions? Does the heroine illustrat^iffarant ideal vir- 
tues and phyaical characteristics in.different cuItufeiFvWhat kinds 
of behavior are overtly and covertly sanctioned in ^the diverse 
variants of the Cinderella tak|||row can these proscriptiye and 
: : ..Pr^sgriptiye lassons^be ralat^W Sfthe: largerl:G]yJ tjyyra^pajte 
-i^the Bpciety in which they are fourtd Thesie 0jeiti5n^^^in"t^!: 
; il|us^ate in :simpl^ ways the Telation^^etween literatu i^e and so^ 
, clety^v IB we examina reflexive' f orriis: of li terattf re in. terrAi vpf 
:;1heir; iocial and cultural ;rmtricps, ^ w can^mjasively^ 
; that all literatiara duitiVated, popular - and ^olk — - i| aS^ressiVa 
Cin soma way of tfia cultura from wM^ that tha 

;^tudy of cme enriches 

As atudanjs bS literature wa are all concirnad about the ultiniata 
values of its itudy> Wh^^ do human be&gs t 
do'thay respbnd to them? What are theflunctioris and meanings oi 
— narrative^jfor^a^particular-grdu^ 

cOTtext^ha legend .of *'The Ifook*; commonly circulates in'mod^ 
em youtlf culture.** ;*it involves a young couple parked in. a Ha-- 
sarted area. who ara informed by the car radio that a hbok-atmad 
riiadman has escaped frpm a local^ititution. The girl; becorties 
frightaned, and' the Woupla leave the area atiruptly/ When they 
return foma they find a hook dangling from the car door. Why 
is this .story so popular in adolascent and pra-pubescent groups? 
The didactic funotions of the story* both overt and covarti are 
most immadiataly apparent: Dpn*t go parkingr It*s dangerous for'' 
several raasons. But flia narrative has othar implications that canC- 
i^be discussed by mature students. Is it significant that the madrnan" 
Us also physically disabled and a[ bizarre devidnt in the minds of 
h'Spme, perhaps many parsons who hear and tell iha stor>^ ? (In how 
V pariy varaiwji. of ^The Assailant in the Back Seat;' - ona wonders^ • 
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such stories- articulate young ^rsdns' 'fears abbut oightmansh;-r'.^-:- -l-l'' 
dangers lo their physiological integrity? One character in the nar- • 
rative has lost an arm aod the otlier characters are "threatened by ^,1!^^ 
physical assault. It is tempting to sngg^t that such subject mattarr^ 'llr.y'l 
is especially; potent for those whose consciousness of personal;^^^ 
physiology is intense because of physical changes taking place ^in .:V;v 
^jv^d dlescen ce, " ' . v' - . 



If^he classroom is ready for/the question, one might also intro- 
duce^ the possible sexual implicatio|is pf the narrajive. Is the stor^ ^ 
eS:pre5sive of private; sexual anxieties that cm arllcu-- 
lated in the guiie of.a frightening 4B®rror legend,? Alan Dundes 
has ^suggested, ior^xampla,- that thfe madman's hodk. arm is a " 
phalHc image; ^threatening to the .adplescerit f egiale in|pie car, any 
goes on to develqp-in detail a^§^t^;tintefrpr€jat^iV o^ th 
~tivex^^'Similap^estioris"abDUtithe 



the traditional ; fairy tales ;iamn piveEse. , 

levels .of meaning cart be disco^red wi talg^; that 'ha^e - enjoyfiid - 
f tetl^-OFal arid print circulattion, and thr^'c|n be uSed 
in tfie :iriirQductiDn 0 f Freudian^^r Jungim a^ialysis in^ litferafu^ : ^ r r 
'.study-»^"'^^v, ^. ' \: %y -^.-^.-7^ • • >v' : 

We must admit to the fact, ho;we¥er, that fairy and othi^^^ ,'; 
" kirids^pr tradjfional narratives found i^ sta^ard - western 
" literature .publLcati&ns may not^ a:rouse ^iuch^ compiling infee^ 
. among junior and iieriior fflgh school studfrits.v Alternative kHids^^ ';:^ 
^£^ -f61k- Jiarrative _ materia l 
Kafive Anierican culture : continues ;tQ :^ ; 
iitilized in folk literature studies.r.SeyAaLgooi AmeOTln .^^ 
i narratiye collections can be- employed In ways similar to. those ^ 
earlier discussed.*^ ; Sfcdent ^collto^ o£ I6cal legends, urban ■ 
hprrbr stories, jokes, and eyen/family hiptory narratives can he , 
/put td use in likte manner; ^ ^ ' ' ' 

Oral: traditional: literature^ itiay :serve ^ther function^ in^ the 
tEnglish cIassrodm besides^ thdse 'of literary analysis^ These mate- ; 
rrajs also provide meani of teK^andmg studint v^rri^^ = 
' Folfclorists 'have long .emphstsized the-irnjpjtance of;d§scribi^ 
thife natuiil 'folklore event or 'jprforrrtance'^in-asj^uch 
' possible, because sueh ddta aleft us to the dynamrcr oL^^^^^ 
narrative event, and suggest possible interpretations of meaning^ 
and; function of^the narrative performance for tfie group involved. . - 
Infdrmatipn ^'abbutr attifude^^^^^^^ noliverbally 

^ "42-: \ 
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by the performer and audience, conversation before and after 
the narration^ interaction durinf the perforniancej physicaj setting, 
^ psychological atmosphere, and so on, are important because such 
Information sufgests why 'the story is told in the first place and 
reasons- for its success of failure as narrative comtnunipation, 
This description of performance in context, an ethnography of the 
complete folkloric event, ii a challf ng^ to one*s attention and^writ- 
ing abilities. Careful observation of hunian activity and its clear, 
precise expression are necessit?es in folklore .rq^earch* For the 
_ English student sjuch writing exgrcis^s. can becorriie valuable expe- 
riences in descriptive>a|id expositofy w.riting, The Jucid, atteritive 
accbunt , of a complex event is . a . difficult, thought rewarding 
achievenient for arty writer, foll^prist or not=^^ 

yet another Writing potential can be exploited In folklore-litera- 
ture units. For teachers and students interested in creativt writing, 
traditional narrative provides opportunities ^for the most imagina- 
tive kirod of work. The basic plot available in a variety of versions 
supplies the content which the creative writer can process and 
elaborate. The folkloric nMterial^, often bizarre, lend themselves 
to many kinds of literary treatments^ from grim realism to fan- 
tastiq expressionism. 

The uses of folk' narrative in the English classroom that I have 
thus far suggefted are somewhat commonplace and commonsensi- 
"cal, perhaps.'^anting in detailed illu^ratio'n. Generalized sugges- 
tions are ^^€ldom as helpful as explicit discussions^ of particular 
examples. In a forthcoming issue of this journal ! plan to delin- 
eate^ >srfiore specifically the possible uses a literature class can find 
£ot one of the mostvpppttar genres of folk narrative in contem- 
porary youth culture^ the urban legend. Such stdries, like "The 
-Assailant in the Back Seat" and "The Hook/* are grim tales, but 
their possibilities in the enri^chi^ient of literary analysis the 
high school English class are exciting, 

NC3TES 

" Xenia Cord, "Further Notes on 'The Asiailant iti the Baek Seat ' " 
Jfiitsfl_a FoM/ofp, II (1969V. 48. 

^ Two important articlei on the definition of folklore that have elieited 
some controversy in folklore circles in this decade are Dan Ben-Amoi, 
"Toward a Definition of Folklore in Context," and Roger D. ^brahams, 
"Personal Power and S^ial Restraint in t^e Definition of Folklore," both 
m Toward Nsw Ferspeciives in Foiklore^ ed. Americo Paredes and Richard 
Bauman ( Austin ; University of Texas Press, 1972), pp. 3-30. 
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'See Ronald Baker, "Folklore^ Courses and pTOirams In Ameriean 
Colleges Vniy erBitxes." Jour nai' of AmeHean FGlkigre, 84 (1971), 221- * 
229. , , 

*For a helpful discufsion of folk art ai reflexive art see Roger D, 
Abrahams and George FosSi Angh-Afmriean Folksong Styh (Englewood 
aiffs, New Jersey! Prentice-Hall, 1968) p pp. llJ-ll. 

' S^, for example. Chaps. 11 and 12, "The Identification of Folfclore 
in Aftiirican Literature" and ^'Folklore in American Literature: A^^s^ 
script,'* in Richard Dor mn^ American Folklors and the Hisiorian ^Chl- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1971), pp, 186-209. A ^elpfwl introduc- 
tory essay oh |drkIore'literature relationships ii Archer Taylor, "Folklore 
and the Stiident of Literature," in Alap Dundes, ed„ The Siud^ of Folklore 
(Englewood Cliffy, New Jersey: Prentiee-Hall, 1965), pp. 3^42. ^ 

' 'A good collecilon pf texts 1s Albert B. Friedman, Ths Fiking ^ook 
of PSlk BaU&ds of the Bnglish- Speaking World^O^tw York: Vildng Press, , 
1972).^ / ^ 

* Ibid., pp/161'16a . 

*lbid,i pp. 34-39, . 

?See.e,g., -iThe t'wo Sisters*" Child Ballads Tradiiional in the Uniied 
States, td' Bertrand H, Bronson, Library of Congress, AAFS Lf7, Vol I, 
side 'a, band 1; "The Two Sisters," Anglo-Americm Ballads, e± B. A. 
Botkin, Library of Congresl, AAFS L7, side A, band AS; "The Two Sis- 
ters^" Folk Ballads of the English Speaking IVorldg sung by Paul Clayton, 
ed. Kenneth S. Goldstein, Folkways Records, FA 2310, side 2, band 7; 
"The Cruel Sister," Cruel Sister, by Pentarigle, Reprise Records, 6430, 
side- 1^ band 4, 

"University of Chicago publishes an excellent series of scholarly folk- 
tale collections under the general editorship* of Richard M, Dors^n. The 
series titles in paper include narrative collections from China, England, 
Germany, Hungary, Ireland, Israel, Japan, Mexico, and Norway, 

A variety of materials dealing with the fairy tale can be found in 
most children's libraries, sometimes in highly refined recreations. Sees, for 
example, Walter de la Mare, Told Again: tradiiional Tales Told by 
PValter de la Mare (Oxford, 1927), 

*^"Benizara and Kakezara," in Folktales of Japan, ed. Keigo Seki 
(Chicago^ University of^ Chicago Pjess, 1969), 131-134, 

**See. e.g., Betty B, Lenharh^ and Masao Shimura, "Folktales Com= 
monly Told American and Japanese Children^ Ethical Themes of Omission" 
and Commission," Journal of American Folklore] 80 (1967), 33-48', and Kay 
Stone, "Things Walt Disney Never Told Us," Journal of American Folk- p 
lore^ m (197S), 42-50. _ 

" See Linda Ddgh, "The Hook," Indiana Folklore, I (1968), 92-100. 

"Alan Dundes, "On the Psychology of the Legend," in American Folk 
Legend:. A Symposium^ ed. Wayland Hand (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1971), 30-3L ' , - . ^ . 

"The most recent extensive psychological interpretation of the fairy 
tale is not by a folklofTst, but by a psychiatrist: Bruno .Bettelheim, The 
Uses of Enchantment (f^^^y york I Knopi, 1976). ^ . ^ 

"Alice Marriott and Car^^ ^chlin* eds., American Indian Mythol- 
ogy (New York: New American Library, 1968); Margot Astrov, ed,, 
American Indian Prose and Poetry (New York: Capricorn Books, t962) i 
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Stith Hiompson, ed., Tahs of the -North American Indians (Bloomington, 
Indianai Indiana Uhiversity Press, 1966); and The Zunis: Self PoftrayaU, 
trans, Alyina Quam (New York: New American Library, 1972), all in 
. pap€« ^ \ V. »v ' - 

"Imprwive examples of folklore ethnography by high sehool itiidents 
can be found in the Eliot Wigginton series, The Foxfire Book, Foxfire 2, 
and Foxfire 3 (Garden City. New York: Dpiifileday and Co 1972 1973 
and 197S), 

A PRI/^RY LIST OF RESEARCH AIDS IN FOLKLORE STUDIES 

(The Starred items are tho^e tnost useful as introductions to the 
topic,)- - . . _ 

INTRODUCTIONS TO FOLKLORE GENRES AND CATE^ 
GORIES (INCLUDING BASIC BIBLIOGRAPHIC afeFER- 
ENCES) . ^, " , — ' ■ 

*Brunvand, Jan Harold, THE STUDY OF AMERICAN^FOLK- 
-V LORE. New York: W. W. Noi^on;i968, ' 

Good, introductory overview chapters on different folklore 
genres, with excellent bibliographic references, ' 

^Bpunvand, Jan Harold. FOLKLORE: A STUDY A^^D RE- 
SEARCH GUIDE. New York: St Martinis Press, 1976. 
Another helpfur reference guide to basic bibliographies, collec- 
tions^ and studies. * * 

*Dorson, Richard M., ed. FOLKLORE AND FOLKLIFE: All^ 
INTRODUeTION. Chicago: University of Chicago Press^" 
1972, ^ ^ ' , 

Excellent introductory essays on difTerent folklore genres, writ- 
ten by authorities on the topic, followed by basic bibliparaphic 
- references. ' ^ 

LNTRODUCTION TO THEORY AND APPROACH ^ 

'^LJuQdea, Alan, THE STUDY OF FOLKLORE, Englewood . 
Cliffs, N,J.: Prenticc^Hall, 196S. 

Useful collection of essays by well=known folklorists illuftrating 
diverse approaches to the subject matter, Dundes' introductions 
to the essays are intelligent and clear, 

Dundes, Alan, ANALYtlC ESSAYS IN FOLKLORE, The 
Hague: Mouton, 1975. 

ColleGtioq of essays on theory and method, structural analysis, - 
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and psychoanalytic analysis by on^^of the most ima^ativa fplk- 
loriits at work today. . ^ 

DICTION ARIES 

Leacif, Maria. FUNK AND WAGNADLS STANDARD DJC- 
tlONARY OF FOLKLORE,^ MYTHOLOGY, AND LEG- 

. END. 2 vols. New York, 1949. i ^ 

This dictionary is available in most libraries. Its entries vary in 
quality^ dependinf on the writer, . 

INDICES* " . 

Aame, Antti, and Stith Thompson, THE TYPES OF THE 
FOLKTALE. 2nd rev, ed. Folkloi-e Fellows Communicatiwis, 
* No. 184. Helsinki, 19^. 

Basic catalogue of traditional western European folktale types 
, ^ (plpts), with appropriate bibliofraphic refere^ces.^ ,^ 

Baughman, Ernest W. TYPE AN^ MOTIff INDEX OF THE 
FOLKTALES OF ENGLAND ANI^NORTH AMERICA.^ 
Indiana ^Folklore Series, No, 20. Bloomingtoii, Indiana^ 1966, 
Sirnilar to Aarhe and Thompso^ (above), but also* includes 
valuable attention to supernatural and grotesque motifs common 
in Anglo-American legend aJid tale, 

Thompson; Stith. MOTIF INjDEX OF FOLK LITERATURE. 
6 vols., rev. ed. Blooming&n, Indiana, 19SS-1958, 
Basic catalogue of widely 'distributed motifs (minimai units in 
folktale plots, e.g., remarkable personj remafkable actlyity)*' 
rather than plot types. References to their appearance in folk= 
tale, legend, and myth are included. 

JOURNALS 

INDIANA FOLKLORE t Bloomington, Indiana: Indiatm Uni- 
versity and The Hoosier Folklore Society) . ^ 
Good publication for legepd texts, both supernatural and urban, 
not necessarily restricted to Indiana materials. * . 

JOURNAL^OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE (American folklore- 
Society publication)'. 

A major folklore journal, publishing analytic articles, though in 
the past it published many texts, ' ^ * , \ 
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JOURNAL OF THE FOLKLORE INSTITUTE (Biofning^ 
ton, Indiana r Indiana University). < 

Another important folklore journal, publishing analyaes rather 
than texts. * ' ■ ' - ■ ■ 

* WESTERN FOLKLORE 

Another journal witli a regional title, but national and interna- 
tional m scope, publishing articles of substance and quality. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

ABSTRACTS OF FOLICLORH' STUDIES. American Folklore 
Society, 1963-^ C 

Useful bibliography covering folklore articles in a wide Variety 
of publications, ' : 

Coffin, Tristram p. AN ANALYTIC INDEX TO THE JOUR- 
NAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE. Philadelphia: Am'erican 
Folklore Society, 1958. . - ^ 

Covers all the _articl€s, collections, notes, etc., published in the 
JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE up through 1957. 
Haywood, Clerks, A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NORTH AMERL ' 
. CAN FOLKLORE AND FOLKSONG, 2 vols. New York: 
Dover Publications, 1961, reprint. 

Helpful, though uneven bibliography. Unfortunately* it is lit- . 
tered with citation errors, 

Murdock, George Peter, et ah, ETHNOGRAPHrC BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY OF NORTH AMERICA, 4th rev. ed. New Haven 
Conn, 1965. • ^ ' 

Useful bibliography of North AmericAn Indian collections and 
\ studies, * - ^ 



Handin Hand 

' JovcE C, Livesay; , ^ = 
Elementary School Teacher .. .. 
^ Houston, Texas 

Children clap, snap, and sing their way throygfi life. Can we use 
this natural love of sound to teach Language Arta? Can music ^ 
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help teach readinf, spelling, speaking, and literature? Yes, it can, 
because music mnd language arts go hand in hand. 

READING 

Traditional songs bring forth new, unfamiliar words. The little 
song "Waltzing Matilda" is full of new words to read and discuss. 
"Once a jolly swagman caniped by a billabong under the shade of 
a coolibah tree." What mysterious words they are. What in*the 
world is a billabong? What does the clasi think a swagmMi is? 
Who ever 'heard of a coolibah tree? (A swagman is a man on a 
tramp carrying his swag, a bundle wrapped up in, a blanket, A 
billabong is a water hole in the dried-up bed of a river. A cTOlibah 
tree is a eucalyptus tree,) Now the teacher can help the class 
wander with the swagman, all over Australia, atnd in passing do a 
little reading and learn a little geography, 

Reading about the American West^is enjoyed by air children 
and you can whet their reading appetites by singing "Whoopee- 
*ti-yi-yo. Git along little dogies," An important part of our culture 
are the cowboy songs We all love such -as "Hqme on the Range" 
or "Red River Valley" and "On Top of Old Smokey," Singing 
these songs can help stiiAulate our interest in reading abouf the 
West, 

SPELLING , ^- 

With new songs comes the' effort to learn to spell the new words,^ 
' Songs hdp us with syllabication, because in all spngs words with 
more than one syllable are divided, ^ou can co-ordinate songs 
with your pupils' reading or spelling problems. Perhaps you can 
take the week'^ spelling words right out of the songs, 

Let the rhythm of the song aid you in teaching accents, or the 
sound of long a or short e^ "Do you need to reinforce a particular 
sound? There is a song for every purpose, a song for every need, 
^ In this Bicentennial year corisider the "Star Spangled Banner" 
as"a starting point for a dictionary lesson. "O'er the ramparts we 
watched wer^ so gallantly streaming." What is a rampart ?_Since 
we do not use the word rampart in daily conversatioti most chil-. 
dren do not know what it means. Give the children a short time to 
find'the y^Srd in the dictionary-. You can now discuss thrf meaning 
of rampart, or the Way warb were formerly fought, or construc- 
tion of forttfiqations, or military Hfeliow. Thesfe are all interesting 
paths to take, and jhey. began with a song. 
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CRiATIVE WRITING ' ^ 

"White coral bells upon a slender stalk.*' Dbes*thls provoke your 
imagination? All of us have pictures in our mindSi just Waiting for 
the proper stimulus to bring them forward. The teacher ckll u$e 
a song to stimulate children to write creatively. One jnethod is" to 
ask the children to find a new solution to a problem. For instande, 
in the song "Clementine/' the daughter had sandalp rfiade,.from 
herring boxeSv What other containers can a^girl With big feet use? 
The Riddle Song ha^ a cherry that has no stonCj a chicken that has 
no bone, and so on. Can yoiR^ children write a new riddle? There 
are three verses to "Oh, Susanna/' but the last two a^re very sad. 
Can your children come up with some .cheerful versesj 

Walt Whitman wrote a beautiful poem called "I Hear'America 
Singing." In it he speaks of the carpenter singing, the mason sing- 
ing,' the woodcutter, tha shoemaker, the mother; each singing a 
song*of his or her own. After reading to the children the entire 
poem, suggest they try to compose a chant for the carpenter, the 
woodcutter, or , the boatman. Perhaps they could compose^^a^poeni 
for the mother's song, All of these suggestions ^are to stimulate 
their imagination, to'help ihem write creatively. . * 

LITERATURE^ . ^ 
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The flavor of a country is reflected in its folk tales and, folk 
songs. Is the next unit on France? Therf there are two folk songi ^"^H 
that will enhance the unit, "Frere Jacques'' and "Alouette/* WHL 
you study Sennany?' Try iislng Brahms* **Lullaby" in German. 
'^Gutan Abcfnd, gut' nacht ! Mit Rosen bedacht, ' ^ 

The sound of , a language spoken has a beauty %nd fhythjn^ ^ ^ 
children do not always bear. Before you sftig the '■Lullaby," draw » \ 
attention to* itlfe rhythm and the sounds. Twisting the toh^e - 
around new sounds is fun fpr the children. Have them chant the 
'German in rhythm, Xpis is a valuable lesson %in training the ears^ 

distinguish differerit sounds. 

The times are also reflected in folk tales and songs. Sing "Swing - 
Low, Sweet -Chariot" and see if' you can feel the unhappiness of . . ■ 
th^ slave. Try ringing "Shenandoah" and feel th^ sadness of 
people who had to leave their homes (,0 go west.' A more cheerful - 
song is "Turkey in the Straw." Soon the children can begin to 
associate a time with a, sdng and hopefullj| will have a better sense 
of history and their place in it. 
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SPEAKING ^ . . , 

A child who his trouble si>€aking before an audience can "open 
up" when he is preteftdl^f to be sbniebod^ else. As tHe Jolly 3 wag- - 
man roaming all over Australiai what will he find there? Can he 
tell us in his own wprdsP'Yes, he^can speak very well, bfecause 
you seej he is tHe swafniaiij not^gilly Jones, For a monient he can 
be Somebody Elsffe/andjs at -easq before his audience. Children 
love to dramatize songs as^well as play^. ^ V ^ 

Another good Song fo^ draniati^^ing is "This Is Your Land.' 
The opening line is "As T was walkihg that gibbon of highway, I 
looked above me there in jhe skj^ay, "I looked below me in the 
golden valley*" Can you see a child begin ta pantomime _th^t for 
his class? Thf wide gestures, the^ feeling of space all arouiitf, c^ 
ba conveyed without words, ^It is"corfimuriica*tk)n between people. 
And it began with p. song,' ^ # 

Music and language arts oan go hand in hand Ihrough the 
school day. Music if nbt afn isolated fill dj^ it is part of ev^fy sub= 
ject, Thprefofe, it has something ^tb^'dffel%everj^. teacher,^ an ^id 
IQ mak^ every subject iftore interesting. "^It c^ keep children clap^ 
*ping, sriappingj and singmg throughout all tha language arts areas, 
. ^ w ' , ^ ' ^ ^ ^ 

' • \ , A- ^ " 

A^uidd to Curricula in Illinois Schpo^^ 

.r . ■ ■ ■ . r- > * ) 

: . . Al Caip>S i^'. , *%• y , 

, Glrnbard South High School, Gl^»5llyn 

This writer has heard considerable spe(fuiatiQrf"aBout tht^^nature * 
of the curricuium/m the Erf^H^ programs in^llinois pubhc %ec- 
orfBaiy schools, 'School districts, and even, schools wifehki districts, 
do not normally conspireMn the forftiafioi of curridulaT It is most 
commonj^ in fact> that n&i|hbbrinf §ch&ls are fgnorant of eac^ 
other's curricula. , ^ 

Kn what directidtjsthen have Iiritxois sphoolsVtended to develop 
curflcula in litis aui^^f independence? Are they traditional^ and 
conservative or non-traditional aifd libera! or somewhfre b^Ween 
tfte two positions? A knowledge of such^'data'would perhaps create 
more confidence among English educators in their own curricula. 
Perhaps wit^rsuch knowledge some ^aglish departments yould 
Be challenged to abandon the selection* of materials ^sed upon the 
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private and personal tastes and prefere^ices of individual initruc= 
tors or department chairmen and to ali^ the department more 
closely with most Illinois schools. ^ ^ 

Upon investigation it was soon obvious to thia writer that no one 
really knew witji certainty which major works were being com- 
monly studied in Illinois English programs. Nor was theTe educa- 
tional research available. There was no central agency from which 
to acquire the data, Thus^ in order to learn the nature of the 
curricula in EngKsh^rograms in Illinois public secondary schools, 
this writer was faced with the task of acquiring the data directly 
from the individual schools and of reading their curriculum guides. 

Using an up-to-date ^ist ©f Illinois secondary schools from the 
Illinois Association of Teachers of English (lATE), I selected 
several member schools at random from each of the twenty large 
school districts (or blocks) as distinguished by the I ATE for the 
purpose of district level meetings and conferences. Special care 
was exercised to include schools "In the sampling from eve^ mc- 
t^n of the state^ from city and community sehools* from large 
and small schools. A form letter was composed-^ the English 
department, of the selected schools. The researcher requested de- 
partmental curriculum. guides or course descriptions. Two hundred 
twenty (220) form letters were mailed. Seventy-five (75) samples 
were returned from the mailing. Tabulation required a reading af 
each guide with a recording of each major, work of literature 
listed for study in the curriculum. The results were not particu= 
larly surprising, , ^ ^\ 

The following data Is a partial list of the major ITterary works 
being studied In Illinois public seQ.@ndary school English progrartis 
as of March, 1976. Only the works of highest frequency .are in= 
eluded because of the limited space in this essay. The frequency 
of usage from the sevehty-five (75) reporting schools is included 
(the first number within the parentheses) and the percentage of 
usage (the second number within the parentheses). 

Walden (60/80% ) by Henry David Thoreau 
Macbeth (53/71%) by William Shakespeare 
^ loomed and Juliet (SO/67%) Jay William Shakespeare 
Nikkleberry Pinn (48/64%) by Mark Twain " . # 
Learns of Grass ^48/64%) by Walt Whitman 
Moby Dick, (47/62 fa) by Herman Melvill^ 
Our Tmm ('46/61%) by Thornton Wilder 
Beowtdf (45/60%) ^ • ^ 

Bible (44/59%) ' , - _ ' ^ 
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PmadUi Lbsi^{44/$9%)hr]ohnM\\^^ ' , 
Hamlet {^Z/S7% ) by Willlarn Shakespeajpc 
Cai£^^r&ury Ta/^i" (42/56%) by Geoffrey Ch - 
Scarlet Letter, The (41/^53%) by Nathaniel Hawthorne^' 
Great Gatsby, The (40/53%) by F, Scott Fitzgerald 
Julius Caesar (40/53%) by William Shakespeare 
Tale of Two Cities [40/53% ) by Charles Dickens 
To Kill a Mockingbird (40/53%) by tlarper Lee ^^-^ - / 
. Separate Peace, A *(38/Sl% ) by John Knowles , 
Odyssey, The (36/4Sfs) byTIomer 
Lard of the Fliei (35/47%) by Williarn Goldiiif - 
Red Badge of Courage (34/45%) by Stephen Crane 
Antigone (33/44%) by Sophocles 

Old Mm and the Sea, The (32/43%) by Ernest Hemingway 

In the Zone (31/41%) by 'Eugene O'Neill - 

Roughing It ('31/41%) by Mark Twain 

Self -Reliance (31/^1%) by Ralph Waldo Emerson 

Crucible, J^he (30/40%) by Ar lhur 'M riier: — 

Death of a Salesman (29/39%) by Arthur Miller 

Glass Menagerie^ Th^ (29/39%.) by Tennessee*Wi41iams 

Great Ejfpectatioiis (29/39%) by Charles Dickens 

Brave New World.{27 /36%) by Aldous Huxley 

Gullivcr^s Travels (27/36%) by Jonathan Swift 

Pearl, The (27/36%) by John Steinbeck 

Pygmalion (27/36%) by George Bernard Shaw * 

EtJian Frame (26/35% ) by Edith Wharton 

Cry the Beloved Country (25/33%) by Alan Paton 

Merchant of Venice (25/33%) b>^William Shakespeare 

Bridge of San Luis Rey (24/32%) by Thornton Wilder 

Fahrenheit 451 (24/32%) by Ray Bradbury 

Faretvell to Arms, A (24/32%) by Ernest Hemingway 

Grapes of Wrath,, The (24/32%) by John Steinbeck 

Retttrn of the Native (24/32%) by Thomas Hardy , 

Shane (24/32%) by Jack Schaefer 

Animal Farm (23/31%) by George Orwell 

Idylls of^he Kin^g (23/31%) by Alfred Lord Tennyson 

Of Mice and Men (23/31% ) by John Steinbeck 

Midstmmer Night's Dream (23/31%) by William Shakespeare 

Catcher tnthe Rye (22/28% ) by J. D, Salinger 

Iliad, The (22/28%) by Homer 

Oedipus Cycle (22/28%) by Sophocles 

SiddhdrJha (22/28%) by HeTmann Hesse 
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Mir^k Worker (21/^%) by William Gibson 
" Martian Chronicles, The (21/28%) by Ray Braabury ^ 
Nineteen Eighty-Fm4r^ (21 /2S%) by George Orwell 
Silas Marner (21/28%) by George Eliot 
War of the Worlds (21/28% ) by H. G. Wells [ ^ 

Crime and Pumshment (20/27%) by Fyoddr D^toevsky 
Diary of a Ymmg Girl (20/27%) by Anne Frank 
Hgart is a Lonely Hunter (20/27%) by Carson .McCullers 
Flowers for Aigerfwn (19/^6%) by Daniel Keyes / 
Ulies_ of the Field ( 19/2696 ) by William^Barrett ^ 
Oxbotihlncident^ (19/26%) by Walter van THburg Clark 
.. Fifffnan (19/26%) by Paul Zindel ' ^ 

When the Legends Die (19/26%) by Hal Borland 
Wuthering. Heights (19/26%) .by Emily Bronte ' 

In order to complete th6 overvieWi the* frequency-of usafe by 
authors is listed. Th& parenthetical number beside the author's 
n^rne represents the accumulated score of the number of schools 
which use at least one of that author's works, plus the number 
of works by that author tJiat are used in each school- The paren- 
thetical number beside each work is merely a tabulation of the 
number of schools which use the work. 

Shakespeare, William (340) - 
Macbeth (S3) 
Romeo and Juliet (50) 
Hamlet (43) ; ^ ^^^P^^ 
ful%t4s Caesar (40) IP^' 
Merchant of Venice (25) 
MUsummer Night's Dream (23) 
King Lear (18) 
Othello (17) 
As You Like It (14) 
Henry IF (14) 
Taming of the Shrvw (9) 
Twelfth Nighf (9) 

Anthony and Cleop^ra (8) . , 

Richa¥d III (7) 
> Afuch Ado Aiout Nothing (S) 

Tempest (S) ^ 
Steinbeck, John (106) 

The Fearl (27) ^ 

The Grapes ofWraih (24). , 
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0/ Mice swd Men ( 23 ) ' f 'i; ^1^1 ^ ^ ■ J 

TAe^e^f Fon^; (10) ' ^"-'W-W-U:V,^ 

Travel^ with Charley (7) V - . ^ 1 

Cannery Row (S) _ ■; ; "= "K:.'^^^ ■ ' ' ■ ^ 
The Moon Is Down (5) ' r " i 

' The Winter of Otir Discontent (Sy^^ A i ^ 

Twain, Mark (103) . ' ^^^""l^'-l 

Huckleberry Tinn (48) ' -'^ v?' ^' 

Roughing It (31) ^ ' . ' ^ 

Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court {9\' ' 
Puddin' Head Wilson (6) 



Tom Sawy^ f S) ' ' .v/i 

T%e Prince and the Pauper (4) 
Dickens/ Charles (87) 
Tale of Tzvo Cities (40) 
^rea^ Expectations (29) ' ^ 
Z?a^'d Copper field (11) 
Oliver Twist (7) 
Hemingway^ Ernest (80) ^ 
Ma?t and ^Ae Sea ( 32 ) . 
^ Fareivell ta Arms (24) 
rrfie .5wn ^/jo ^fjej (11) \ 
for Whom the Bell Tolls (9) 
The Snozus of Kilimanjaro (4) 
Wilder,, Thornton (74) * \ 

Our Town (46) 
V The Bridge of San Luis Rey (24) 

The Matchmaker (4) 
Thoreau, Plenry David (72) 
-^ Walden (60) 

Civil Disobedience (12) 
Melville, Herman (69) 
Moby Dick (47) 
Billy Budd (14) 
Bartleby, the Scribfier (B) 
Bradbury, Ray (67) 
Fahrenheit 451 (24) 
Mdrtian Chronicles (21) 
Dandelion Wine (13) 
Illustrated Man (9) 
Miller, Arthur (59) 
S r/te Crwdfe/e (30) 

Death of a Salesman (29) 
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Homer (58) j# 

The Odyssey (36) f . 

r/*# //iflrf (22) ■ . 

Sophocles (SS) 

Antigone (33) 

Oedipus Cycle (22) 
O'Neill, Eugene (S3) 

/n tAf Zon^ (31) 

lie (7) 

Emperor Jon0Si(6) 
Long Day's J our^y into Night (5) 
' Hairy Ape (4) ^ ^ 

Hawthoma, Nathaniel (49) * . 

The Scarlet Letter (At) . . ^ 

The Hottse of Seven Gables (8) 
Whitman, Walt (48) . 

Leaves of Grass (48) ^ , 

Beotvulf (45) 
The Bible (44) 

Courses in Bible as Literature (S) 
Courses of varied approaches (7) 
Bible as Religious Literature (1) 
Bible and Mytholo^ (1) 
Bible for Students of Literature and Art (1) 
Literature from the Bible ( 1 ) ^ ^ '* 

* Literary Survey of the Bible (1) 
Old Testament Literature (1) « 
Survey of the Bible ( 1 ) 
Bible used as a major sefment or unit of a course (3) 
Comparative Religious Literature (1) 
Literaiy Backgrounds (1) 

Senior Engh'sh ( 1 ) " ' . . ^ ■ . 

Listed Bible as a major source in courses (5) 
English courses that list specific books of the Bible to he 
studied (21) 

Genesis, Ruth, Psalms ( 12) 

Job (4) 

Job, Genesis, Ecclesiastes, Liike, Isaiah (1) ' 
Job, Genesis (1) 
* Job, Hebrew Literature (1) 

Bible selections ( 1 ) 
^ Bible as source of "The Wanderinf Jew" 
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' . Fitz^rald, F. Scott. M4) - ' U . * . ^ ^ . 
The Great Cdisby (40) 

Tender Is the -Night- ( 4) ' ' 

Milton^ John (44) " ^ ^ ' ^ 

Paradise Lost (44) ^ ' . ' ' 

'Qfw^ll, George (44.) 

Animal Farm (23)[ . / ' ' 

1984 (21) " ' . / ' / 

Chaucer, Geoflfrey (42) 

Canterbury Tales (42) * ; ^ 
Lee, Harper t40) > \ . / v^/.: . . ^ 

^ ^To Kill a Mockihgbkd (40) ^ , * ; A- , , 

Hardy, Thomas (39) , ; ^ 

Return of the Native (24) . ' * ' v" ^ ^ 

Mayor of Cast $rbridge (10) _ 
r/i^ Obscure (S^ ' 
Knowles, John (38) >. . . 

A Separate Peace (3B) ^ 
Weils, H. a (36) . > . • . 

^Far o/fA^ PFor^j (21) -. ' ^ 

Time Machine (9) " ' . ' v ^ 

Invisible Man (6) 
" WiHiams, T^ennesse-e (36) ^ , 

The Class Menagerie (29) ■ V ,s » 

Streetcar Nafked Desire (7) ' 
Golding, Williatn (35) . - 

Lord of the Flies (iS) ' - 

Shaw, George Bernard (35) 

PygmaHon (27) 

Arms and the Man (4) 

5r. /as^j (4) ^ ^ . ^ 

Crane, Stephen (34) .. . 

The Red Badge of Courape (^4) ^ 

While conformity may not be vlrtuoii&^ testimony from English 
instructors and chainnen confirm that schools are- retaining or 
returning to a more traditional, classical literature, partly because 
of the teachability of the classics and^ partly because students 
themselves, when allowed to'kelect, are demanding and enrolling 
in those courses which incrude the cll^ssics. TJie research findings 
support the testimony. ^ 
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Romantic jEra 

The individualized group study to which I refer is_a description 
gf a classroom tested program by my .English IV students working 
with the Romantic EVa of English literature. However, this proj- 
ect may be applied to any study of American, English, or World 
litafatuA that calls f or .creative development: of varied inter- -A^ 
Tpritation^iTby^i 

particular author or era through a compariabh to our moyem pn- _ 
emtipn. : { ■■ . \ ■ ,#f.-- ""/ --' ' _/ - 

) ^ Ajperipd. of three to four weeks i^illlie sufficient tii^ 
project betatiiYa 3^^^^^^^ enfhusiaim will vary. It is best to: stop 
at the peak dl^nteinist ratfiar than^ t^let the intei^ost begirL to die. 

Jpefiiie classicism ! Define ^^feahticiim! VV^at: is the^ difference ^ . 
between dassicism and mnpi^psrn ? ^hy ar^: gray, Burns, and ^ 
Blske considered the fbrerttftners" to |he romanticist period F The; 
Tsam^ ldlgpittetfriev^ry 

out of Aerwindows and fiofe^^ dismissal bell ^ ^J^l ^. 

A th6ught?suddeiily occuVred to me that ^Sie romM^ 
could easily be compared with today's IndHdualists so why not 
go aloiig with the "Pepsi generation'^ by mdcinf this period ''Cpme 
alive.'' ~ ' - ^ ' -. \ . r., ■ ■ . ■ ' ■. . . . ^■ 

With a simple suggestion' that today we were going to recr^te , 
our world thrbiigh the roiftanticists the enthusiaim began to^sim-. 
mer^ I then anndunqed thatAve would try a different method oi 
gtudy = a stifdy in which each student would read independently 
concerning the Romantic Age. With bur pro j^ct^]b;ginn to 
each sttadent selected.^ for irTOiisive study a rtmantic writer. He 
was to choose any phasa of the JLUthor's life or wrW^^ 
* relate ^is study to. a: unit f or presfentation and dis 

Knowing that several would choose the same author, I sugjgested 
that^this method of preientation be do|ne as a group. Assigriments 
were then made to r^ad the introdiictory material in their antho!- 
ogies, and a list of books was set aside in th^t^ r^gfc: research. 
The students began to determine the philosp^ ^^0: i 
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g^^i^f -cistsi^ and to concern thernselves with what other critics said about 
. the period. They soon found that they- were Studying writers who 
V were as independent as soma Of the, revolutionists of today*^ 

After careful analysis of the authors and critics, groups were 
:^v^^.4v forrned for final presentations. V ^ 

^^^|s^Firstrone"group-seleCted-td«present-a-Reader-s--T 

pretation of *'The Eve of St Agnes*- by Keats: The, poem was 
^ divided so ^at one, stu4ent gaye an introduction informing the 

class of the, meaning of St, Agnes' Day ; two students read the 
^ narration; and. other students portrayed the charaeters of Angela, 
Madeline, and Porphym. After the reading the |roup then dis-v^ 
- ciissed the imagery of the poem and Keats -effectiveness at paint- 

Nightingale" and "Ode 
4 ■ f wp mugical wgroups presented "Kubla Khan" by Goleridge. 

Th^ first group>j set aside as its purpose to create atmosphere and 
^zr:':. : inetrieal rhirthm fof th^ of the poem. The group analysed; 

. tiia poem and decided to write a musical introduction made up of 

the trumpet and the electric organ. Great care was taken in set- 

■ . V \ ting the mood.jHaving found that Coleridge had just been reading. 
: \ Samuel Purchas' P^nmo^f^ previous to his dream, the boys^ 

^ wrote a ma jest ical introductionJn a major^y using 3/4 time. 

- ' Then to prepare the audience for the first hne of the poem (the 
===-^"~beginlaiitg^^dfeth 

;lkey tq^4 time minor key^ The trumpet was chosen for its regal 
effect^ffi tiie electric organ for its rhythm and mood emphasis. 
The reading of the poem was emphasized throughout by. the or^n 
' - with chord progressions^ used for the purpose of mood effects on 
: such words as waTf rebounding, halL damsel, beware. After the 

- reading of the poem, an instrumental conclusion was used v^rith the 
- chord progressions now changing frbm a minor key back to a 

major key as though Coleridge were awakening from his dream. 

■ ■ ■ ■ f In writing an evaluation of their presetitation the boys believed 
' / that they had helped the class realize the- meter and mood the 

poem through the transitions from reality to a dream, and from 
a dream to reality. 

The second musical group chose to make the imaginative power 
— " of Goleridge more realistic through the use of the electric organ 
which provided the metrical background and set the mood, and the 
electric guitar which emphasized assonance, alliteration, and ona- 

^ A sueceision of tonal combinationi to produce ^^fcemotional respoSe, 
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^ '~ _ mafoj^ia.' The poem was divided for the reader s^hat the^^pecial 
-.^effects given by the guitar would recreate the power of imagina- 
k V\ tion within the audience. Words stressed for special, effects were 
decree, sunless sea, sintiotjs rills, greenery, sewage ,pUice, demon 
— . ; - lover, thick pants were breathing, thresher's flail, sacred ^ivef/ 
t ^0 '^r~^^prophes~ying^war,^eaves^of-^^^ 

: Bezvare! Beware/, and ParaSis^: Tonal effects use&^^^ 

n J tJ^e ancient sounds, boss fun for cVLW^ms,^iodern psjfhodelic 

for music loud ^nd lon^^ classic love melody f.or daimsal wit^ a 
dulcimer, high tinning sound for eavas-of ice, and a bass run 
(slov^Iy polling) for saered river. P^hbdalic lighting was used \ 
throughout for ^^afiial weird an 
j;^.;^. ^^ groups the.boys felt thataiAiQugh ; th^;^J^^ 

had dafinitely helped td^c^ 
' . • . Atonal effects, tWat each student fre^craatad within 4iis own mind i 

; V. ' : a dafinita image of the poem. . v ? 

- I ■ ' F6ur groiaps decidad oh an oral d iscussibn ted an evaluation ^ 7 
"A * fpllowing Authors: Words worthy Byron, Scott, and Lamb* / ' 

/ : Their mat arial was of cqursef new to thatflV but the usual- prpcediire 
J 1 : P?: deciding that ^prdsym / worahippad nature ; J^ron waf an ■ : 
independent egotist arid was the hero in all of his poemi ; Scott's 
ma in interest lay^in his 4ove of the past ; and Lamb's lova 0 f the 
city in cqnipdrisdn to iha other writers* love of nature and his aase^ , 
V in^riting- the'^f ami lia r o r persorial'^say madaTip their fi^ 
■ .'^ -^^/tiatioos. " ' . 

7 Perhaps the most unique group wrote and prasentad a play en- 
/ titled Ttventiiih Century Shelley. The dFamatis personae were 

Percy Byshee SheUey, Harriet Westbrook, Mary, Thonia$ Hogg, 
tfie dean, a friend^ the Priest, and the narrator. -The narrator b%gan . 
witfi the following explanation : "As ydu have probably noticed,' 
the lifa of Percy Byshea Shelley closely rasarnblas the modem-day 1 
radical college Sudant completely rebfillious to all authority. , 
Shelley was a rebel with a cause, a revolutionary in his own tinia } 
who lived by.the code of 'God is Dead' and advooated *f rea lovfev" 
. \, Act I topk plrfce in the Dean*s office m Berkeley, (iUfoniia, 

where Shelley and his friend, 'Hionias Hogg, had just been thfown 
out of their Fc^ds I class for writing a pamphlet on atheism in^ 
^ > stead of baking their eoffea cake. With them was Harriet West^ 
brook, a girl with a good "bod" but lacking; in brains, who agreed 
! with Shell^ on Uie pamphlet. Act H revealed the marriaga of ' 
Shelley and Harriet witnessed by Thomas Hojg, Act III showed 
/ the* reason for the dissolvement of Shelley and Hogg after the 
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honeymoon tnp in Shelley's pad. In Act IV Shelley became tired . /'j 
of the same old drag' and decided to tjirow a love-in in scarch^of >^ 
a new broad. This designated thf beginning of his new life with ; 
Mary and the reason for the death of Harriet Act V portrayed ' 
Shelley; Mary, arid friendS:^stii4yi^^ 

th tjfe neigfilJoHicSH^Guru^f^ ley, wlK^^hOT^lfe^i-l?^: - ^ 

c6me a drag racer, made a bet with a friend that his car could - 
outdrag any car on the beach. - ^ ^ 

As the play ended; the narrator began, '*His flaming remains l^M 
made a living cremation by the time Mary arrived on the scene, ; ■ 

How^^, bar devotion was so great that she snatched his heart ' 
• f rom die bum ing wreckage and sold it to the Smi Aionian Institute 

- fpr-3-year's supply oftPpium.-Thus ends-the life of- Percy- Byshee-^. . t:^^^ 
Shelly." ~ ^ - .... - 

Although parts of the play were a little :weird, the idea wai well 
accepted: irid^ the group studying Shelley as wall aj the clais^Jis- ^ . , 
tening to th^ play will probably never f^at the life of Percy ' 
Byshet! Shelley. 

In the final evaluation of the period the students decided tihat 

- nearly every romanticist^saw only that part of the "world that-^- - 
he wanted to see — that part which belonged to him. In the poems 

spiritual biography was reflected through the inteniified aKperi- ^y-- 
. ances of the auAors. The fa v ored th emes were those of jiatur gj m 
interest in humble life, an .^interest in die past, "the power of v 
imagination, and a revolt against society, _ , ^ . „ 

Certain types of poetry became more meaningful to the students ^ 
after an historical presentation of the ode, The^ boys had never 
realized that the ode was first produced b^ a chorus to celebrate 
the viqtOE in one of the great athletic contests in Greece. The, r r 
sonriet form which had been discussed in the Elizabethan Age _ 
along with the lyric poetry were enhanced by the use of imagery 
and the simplicity of the language. The metrical romance^ were 
found to be good Reader's Theater material- 
Two methods of evaluating the students for grades were used. > ' 
Fifstj I chose a sample selection from each author and had the. 
students determine how each sefection was typical of the writer 
and what aspects of romanticiim^ v^ere shown throughout the 
selection. In the analysis they were, to consider subject matter, 
purpose, construction, ai^the writer's treatment of the subject. 
Secondly, they each wrotWan in-class descriptive theme of poem 
based oo the style of the romanticist authors* . 

By the time. we were finisKed with our project, I'm sure the ^ 



Sj ' . . , J' - Departme^nt" of IEnglish ^ . , . 

— ^ Illinois StXte XJniVejrsitv, -Nqrmaup- ^ 7 — ■-^^t:^?'^ 

For about tha last fifteen years :tha National Coun9iI of Teach- 
^jrs of ^^glish ha^ sgonspred the National iAchiey^ngirit^ 1 V 

Prdgranii ani eiisy contest, the^ purpoiar^f which, accprdihg to v 
NCXEf is ip enl?ouraga student writers m4 to recognize publicly 
some the best jn the nation^ This conte^ is open to high = schbol - 
j uniors who submit- tw6 pieces of writing -to be j udged; Those whoT^^- ^- 
. win are nat awarded any prizes - but iri^ead are recom to i ' 

cellefes. As a, (resultj the cont;estT ittracfs \naany qualified; high : , 
school juniors -whp have been their * ^ 

^wofirinrscHoDir^W^ 

P9sses| certain characteristics of :gpbd^writin|> composition skills 
whichi 1 think, should be brought .to the/attention erf all teachers - 
of English^ especially now when ithe ■ i^ti is ' "back to 

basics/' ■■■ ■ ■ - V:■/-^-4■"''^:^;^^M' = v " 

-Bef ore^R go into those . skjlla which ^ co^istitti^l good writing, let 
me explain briefly the , process olF/^the AwardtTProgf ahi here in 
Illinois, Early in the fall term, the NCTE.inyites English depart- 
ment chairpersons of high schools to submit ^nominations of 
Juniors \vho might want to enter the cbntest.^ Each candidate must 
subniit two^pieces of .writiqg -^aysample of w 
siders his or her best place of writinjpf and kn; iiitipromptu theme, 
the.fqpic of which is determined by NCTE. Then teams of judges, 
asked by the state^ coordinator, evaliiate the assays. The makeup of , 
each team in Illinois consists of one high school teacher of .Engjishi. 
and one collegi teacher of composition. In late spring'^ each par^ 
ticipating high school sen4s tha compositidns to the state cooi'dina-. 
tor who, in turn, processes them and sends themlout to the fudging. 



^-^S^'aSZ taacHers, ^rik'each ^eam read IS or 16 entries, a toftil of about 
i^^i|^:^;hSSOO or rt^ being samples of 

SS^S::5p<>etry> On a tall^sheet each reader scores ^from piae^ to three on ^ ■ s-;^ 
' ^e: impromptu- and\alsQ:Qii>^ie sample of best \yriting; the^ highes t -^^^ 
;J5?t6tal being six poiius from each reader or a conibined total of 



fc;.:^- twelve points from each team for a single Qiitry^. Moreover,: each 
^^?.reader circles "recommended*' or .'*not recommended/' The win- ^ 
\; riers, therefore^ receive totals of ten to twelve points. Each reader 
then sends his tally to me, and yvhm all tally sheets are received 
/ with all the compositions, I check for winnefsi Illinois is allowed 
/ 48 winners, the number detarniinad by the total ftun^r of Illinois. 
— ^cdlfgfessmen tim 

recomrtianded by the two judgai pn%a taarn, is ralatively small j- 
usually about 29 or 30. For those entries where^ ona judga recom- 
rj:^ rhands a winnicr and tha other not^rl will become the ;^ird reader, ^ 
provided the total score IS j tan or hifher. I was, eonsaquently- able ■ 
^ / to iubniit41 winners this year.^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ / . ^ ^ 

-These winners all axhibi^t certain \o skills in common. 

First of all,^ they have thoroughly cbrisider^ 
^ them until they have focused 6n something they know a^^ not 
on what they.tiiink they know J Theit knowledge will then generata^ 
=?-^specific^detaiis,irtha^meati^of-.the^ 

what tiiey really know, and also from eKperiencej they will develop 
^ ^ a clear thesis from, which the rest of ^ the essay can be developed. ; 
Before the student even begins' to write, he will marihall his Ideas 
on the topiCj look for common denominators within the ideas, and 
tjen formulate^ a thesis statefnent, a single declarative sentence , > 
fliat sums up his main .idea: and jthat allows him to chcpse wh^t- ^ 
ever modes of deveiopinent he wishes to use to. argue or illustrate 
- his points. The majority of rhetorics develop a chapter to that = 
topic alone, btft unfprtiinately, the method of developing a thesis 
is sd simple that many students ignor^^^^ tbe paper has a clear, 
thesis, a reader will not need to have prior knowledge of that 
, topic* The topic under discussion can easily be iflferrad from the 
thesis (whether or not the thesis statement has been formally 
included in the ^per). ^ ' ^ . ^ 

Winning ^says alSo show a clearcut and proportionate division^ 
of parts. These ^essays usually run 4o -three pages, the first para- 
graph being an introduction and die rest, t^e bodyj except for a 
short concludinf paragraph* The introduction cdn^^ the thesis 
statement and other importaht data such as statement of topic and 
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^^^^^ ; .=^|1^^J^^ _fi ^r^^Hi^ 

Ipj:^^; ; states/ for example, in^his Rhetoric, Book IIX, that an introduction 
mh. ky . should contain an attention getting device, a statement about the 
I. £ : :• = subject And aim of the essay, the character of the writer, and that - ■ 

^^^fe ffl^- l LghQuId.make.^ 

iJSffiS.^^^ ^o' Anstotle,.should try to dispose the ■ 

- ^ audience for or against ^one's opponent, magnify the leading, facts, 
refresh memories,' and excite, the required , emotion. Ona word of 
caution, however: the attention getting deviee must be Gontrolled ; - 
^^trong a devicd' will have the teifdancy t6 turn the. reader off. 
The body of the essay, of course, consists of paragraphs, each with 

devices tying^the pamgim^h 

tha^paragrapha of tftr^^ student; should ba familiir with 

varimis strategies^ iuch/as comparisdii Md contmst,,aKam^^ 
;tp af act, to : name:;arf ew. These jitmtagias disci^ 
davalopfnant of an idea, allowing: hirrip^riou say what 

M '"^^P^ to say, ^yj a para^aph is^tb m^ simply ' is a topic 
i^*^?^ a "but," a "why," aM an eiWpfe ■ v j 

In addition, the s^le of 'the writers is pleasant, simple, 
. straightforward. In otiier words, their s^Ia is controllad. Alio, 
since style Is madf up o£ words and ientences,' Ithe syntkx dtinsists 
^of-gpod,4.standard-^nglishtr-The-i^^ 
"literary|^or ^^Intellectual" but plain and aaiib^limderiitan^^^ 
and;I mlghj^dd, mafure for thair iga.\These pbirits can Best be 
illustrated, perhaps, by reading an ihtroductory paragraph irom a; 
wmmng, iniprpniptu assay that J pick^ 



I «i accept it now, but when I wis ybunt I would rafuie tW enter: - 
a rgom conSyning what my young imagination considered a spm:ter or ^ 
a ghoul; Even now, I feel uneaiy; slightly nauieous and very uncdm- 
fo^teble^n the presence of an open coffin. The parJor talk sounds stiffed 
and.inanufaeturid, instead . of expressing open emdtiom These is a 
certain aum arQund . a rcold,. embalmed body that sets pebpia on a pre^ 
r . carious edge, I have, never' Iflciid wakes,, or .visitations, and I probably 
never wiU. Some adults arid some of my frietids c6hsider .it necessary, 
but I consider it a useless chore that makes al! concerted uncohito^tl^ 
■ able. _ . .- ; •.■ .•■ ' • '. ' 

Ona will note, of .course, the plain, unadorned style of tha 
wntar. The first sentence calls attention to the subject of the 
assay which has to deal with some aspact of death, and tha second^ 
sentence hints at the subject again and tha aim of: tha essay as 
wall as about the character of the writen The thesis statement is 
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found in the last sentence of the paragraph. One could also assume 
from reading the^ specific details that the writer has a first-hand 
X knowledge of his subject, ^ . * ~ 

^^^^^^^^ nie list some of the judges' comments of 

^what^no^•^tp d6^ 0ne^judg€^ complai^s^that^the students^ 
thing significant to say but lack the means to do so* This ipiorance 
;^ - of grammar and syntax weakens the writing cpnisideraWy, ;llere 
is a quotation from another judge who says basically the same: ^ 

Perhaps I am growing old and Gynicalj tut this year's entrjca appear 
/ . infarior to previous ones. Several studentf havi sigi^ifi things to * : . 
C^'; but are liihifed in basie rfcills .-^ . : . ^ ^ : - " : , 

' ^ ; tha 'essay but have precious little to say on th^ assigned sub]«t. \ Ji 
^.f : They do not think out the topics at hand; riiofeoverj inconsistencies 
^^i^t^r^^^^ abound j or othier students pverdo expressions or tike -a torturous : v . 
j^ l^ V ;route. The approach of soma of the^ students is: shallow or latered v 

in buteness or.else loaded with cliches and generalities. ■ ^ 

- These comments point up again the major aspects of good writ- 
Ahg that Aristotle and other rhef brie ians have stressed^ that isi not : 
^■pnly must one know his subject matter but : also his audience. 
Aristotle observes in Book III Aatjt Is not enough to know what ^ ^; 
s^We ought _to^say;_wje jnuit.also. say=Jt^as_w^ 



aV.any style must be^4ear= arid appfopriatei made up of current and 
^* Gfrdinary words with; tatteful: metaphor and similes, all of which ■ 

"^jppress the emotion and character • correspondhig to the subject. 

test anyone think Aristotle not valid, let* him renew his acquaint- 
. ari^e^with hb 1^^^ by analyzing the structure,/organIzation, de- 

Vel^nient, and Style of any esaa>^ubUshed nowadays. 



^me of the Best llli^ 

Poetry antfProse • 

>Tiiis year some of the bist peltry and prose written by Illinois 
uderits ih grades 7 through 12 wilf appear in a special late-spring 
sue. This is your invitation to submit selected writings of your 
Jtuden'ts. We would like to encourage widj^r participation tfifough- 
but the state, particularly in ithose schools unrepriesented in past 
poetry or prose issues. 




. - ^ - ILLINOIS ENGLISH BUtLETIN^^^^^^^ T^^^^^^ 

sftBift^sK . ^"■■ 
isi^KsK^^^^^?I^^^*^^t^se rules carefully: 

|fe ■ A 1^ Send /?^^iry manuscripts to Professor Beth Stiffler, Depart- 

Mfek . vment of ^English; Western Illinois tJniversity, JVTacomb, Illinois 
^fe^^Sl ^^i^^^^i^ fi^SSid -'^/^ ^^-^^ Professor Ruth McGugaiir Department of 

Sheridan Road, Chicagd, Illinois 60626. 
^..^^ ^. 2. If possible send the manus<^ripts no later than D^ggm ber 15, 
-7 ' - in order that they may be judged during ChristmSjjfccafion. 
K ' ^ ' Janua^ 12 is the final deadline ; no piece received after^at date 

, ' tan be judged. j: " . ' 

^Jv^-^vfJ: : copy is preferred, but not absolutely ^sentialv Send 

/ . ; / . ypu^encloie an addg egsed envelope of suffident sUe and with first- 
^ ^ ' class postage^ affixefl. - . ^ ~ ! . 

. ;^ : - : ,v * 4. :£a«:h teacher is: Requested to; ^ more than five pieces 

. of prose Of t€p poems. The work shpuld be care fully screehed on 
/ the iocai level. Judges can work mora effectively if they do. not 
: have to screfcn out manuscripts of inferior qu^^ 

- V Si^ It is preferable that each manuicripC submitted be typed or 
written on regular 8j^'^' by 11^^ pdpef, or, in the case of works 
iubmitted In - ichooi publicationSs that each seleetlpir^^^^ judpng 
■ y ._ be mou nted on Bi/z-- b y ^^ lV- pa per. Interestin g and att ractiva as, 
many of tha literal mapizines arej handiing entries submitted in 
_ J . that fonn^l^ , - ^ . ^ _ _ r: ;^^ ^ ,. 

; ^ \ ^. 6, Do not hesitate to send writing by your seventh, eighth, and\ 
ninth graders. . ^ 

7. Any writing done during the second senriester of 1975^76 
^ / : 'School year or during this year'. until the deadline for submission 
©f manuscriglj^ft admissible* ^ ^ v . ^ 

^ — — 8T=At^thefflM of each selection; include the necessary in forma^ 

, tion in exactly ithis, form: / ^ > 

AnnTyierj twelfth^fade. Centennial High School^ . 
Jason Wiiifield, teacher ' ' 

\ 9. Make k' careful check of the punctuation of the poetry as 
^ well as of the prose. Many poems in the past have been disquali- 
- fied becau^ of inadequate punctuation, ^ , 

10. You are urged to submit expositoiy essays as well as crea- 
tive work for the prose contest. .': / \ ■. " - 

11. Before the submissibn of jnanuscripts, check wilh each stu-- 
dent to be.si^a the work is originaL Failure to submit brifmal 
work can cause embarrassment to the writerj-t6 the t^cherj and 



